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tragedies, perhaps the main tragedy, of the inter-war period that
no statesmen, even if they had the ability and the experience
(and most of the post-war statesmen were exceptionally inex-
perienced), had the time, the prestige, or the power to deal with
so many international problems simultaneously. The United
States, which alone might have been able to do so, by virtue of
its disinterestedness, its great wealth, its still undisturbed
economy, and its still unimpaired military power, had in Nov-
ember 1919 made the fatal decision to reject the peace treaties
and to repudiate the guarantee to France. Mr. Lloyd George
alone remained to speak with authority, but by the end of 1920
he could no longer speak with force, or with the support of a
united country.

It was inevitable, after the temporary boom of 1919-20, that
we, as the one great free-trade country, should be the principal
sufferers from the world chaos. By February 1921 the un-
employed were over a million and before the end of the year
they had reached the staggering total of 2,038,000. The
reaction from the hysterical optimism of the 1918 election had
begun earlier, when it became evident that the war to end war
had left most of the world in the throes of a continuing conflict
of great armies. The reaction reached a climax with the great
deflation of 1920-21 and the resulting unemployment. The
public temper was not rendered more sympathetic to Mr. Lloyd
George's administration by the conduct of affairs in Ireland
where the Sinn Fein rebellion had come to a head in 1920 and
the British Government had taken the desperate decision to
engage themselves in a guerrilla warfare with the rebels. A
special force of the 'commando' type had been recruited for
this purpose, and the press and propaganda departments of the
Sinn Fein rebels and of Dublin Castle poured out competitive
stories of outrage and arson, most of which, unfortunately, were
true. Nor was Ireland the only storm centre in the British
Empire. There was widespread unrest in India, and the British
Government had thought it necessary to introduce a sweeping
measure of constitutional reform which, since it conceded the
form and withheld the substance of self-government, weakened
our authority without adding either to our prestige or our
popularity.